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ASSOCIATIONS IN ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY: THEIR ROLE AND THEIR VALIDITY 


BY STUART A. ORING 


Introduction 


"Let associations rise like a flock of birds from a field. What 
do various parts of the photograph remind you of — visually? 
What does the picture as a whole suggest, again visually?" 


MINOR WHITE, Aperture, 1959 


"Dreams and photographs have something in common, those photographs 
that yield to contemplation at least have a quality about them 
that tempt one to set associations going. 


What you will find will be your own. The experience cannot be 
compared to addition because that implies one right answer and 

many wrong ones. Instead the experience should be compared to 

an eguation one factor of which is the viewer's depth mind. When 

so treated there are as many right answers as persons who contemplate 
the picture; and only one wrong answer — no experience." 


MINOR WHITE, Aperture, 1959 


"Form and visual effects stir associations, awaken in us the 
consciousness of certain bodily, mental, or emotional states which 
may easily merge with the perceived data to give various impressions 
of things and suggest things according to our associations. In 

all cases, the associations recall particular objects of past 
experiences, thus displaying an impulse toward the formation of 
subject-matter." 


WALTER ABELL, Representation and Form, 1936 


"No association is by nature inherently irrelevant to the experience 
of art, provided it fuses with the other phases of that experience 
and so becomes an integral part of it." 


WALTER ABELL, Representation and Form, 1936 


"All perception or creation of form is subject to a tendency towards 
perceiving or producing as pregnant and simple a structure as 
possible. The eye as a sense organ only registers an unorganized 
chaotic mosaic of dots; the brain projects that definite configuration 
into the chaos which we perceive as the forms and shapes around us. 


Even if the shapes around us are really chaotic the brain will stai 
project some order into them. From a jumble of dots the eye (or more 
correctly the brain) will pick out a few which fall into some pattern 
or which could be interpreted as a human or animal shape. When gazing 
into the drifting clouds or into the embers of a dying fire or at 

a piece of wrinkled bark, we will easily project such form fantasies 
into them. If the form-material already possesses some order there 
the brain will project even better order into it." 


ANTON EHRENZWEIG, "Unconscious Form Creation in Art," 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, XXI, (1947) 





When people are asked to express what a work of art means to them, 
responses vary along the whole range of symbolic meaning dimensions. 
These meanings include not only associations to objects and situations 
but also sensations, moods and feelings, abstract concepts, metaphors, 
and symbols. On the other hand, some of the meanings carried by 
colors, lines and forms seem to be widely shared by people — even 
across cultural lines. This sharing can extend across different 
historic periods as well. Where do these meanings and associations 
come from? Why do they vary so much from one person to another? 

And, How can we tell which associations are appropriate to a work 
Of art? 

One theory, greatly preferred by psychologically oriented art 
theoreticians, attempts to anchor these meanings in archetypes. 
Jung's theory of archetypes points towards a possible connection 
of archetypes with basic and recurring human experiences of physical, 
social, and possibly cosmic nature. This suggests that symbolic 
meanings could be grounded in a sort of racial "memory," reinforced 
for each human being by his or her experience of the symbol in life. 
In contrast, the Gestalt theory of expression has as its main tenet 
that whatever is perceived, all expressive qualities included, has its 
objective basis in the stimuli. However, psychologists have found 
that our response to a work of art and the associations that art 
may cause within us, are influenced by the viewer at least as much 
as by the work of art itself. While some studies support the view 
that people respond to art in the same way; others demonstrate 
considerable individual variation in response owing to a person's 
familiarity with the arts as well as to deep-seated aspects of 
personality and temperament. This would help to explain why it is 
that different people see different things in the same work of art — 
although they are all looking at the same work of art containing 
the same form, content, and symbols. 

Constructivist theory holds that the information supplied to our 
senses is fundamentally ambiguous and thus must be supplemented by 
the beholder. According to the art historian, E.H. Gombrich, a paint- 
ing is like an inkblot in a Rorschach test: both are vaguely sugges- 
tive of objects in the world, and both invite projection. We see what 
we expect to see and "projections" are guided by our knowledge of what 
objects tend to be like. Knowledge guides the recognition of objects 
in a picture and if the viewer should "read into a picture," the pic- 
ture will be misperceived. (Projection can also occur for various 
other reasons, which include: ambiguity in the art work, expectations 
and beliefs of the viewer, wish fulfillment, viewer identification 
with the content of the art work, sublimation, repression, and 
art that operates on more than one level.) This theory disagrees 
with the notion that perception is only a matter of detection. 

The theory of gestalt psychology has extended itself to the 
domain of picture perception by demonstrating the way in which 
pictorial information is transformed by the observer through certain 
principles, such as "The Simplicity Principle." Elements in a picture 
can form simple or complex patterns, depending on how these elements 
are related. We try to create simple patterns in the visual field 
and we seek to create a closure of forms where it may not exist. 

Gestalt psychologists have argued that formal properties, such as 
color, form, and line, bear an iconic relation to nonvisual proper- 
ties, that is, a relationship of resemblance. For instance, certain 
colors and forms in some structural way actually resemble emotional 
states such as sadness or anxiety. Thus, we can tell what a picture 
expresses because it actually looks like what it expresses. 
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The visual pattern possesses the same underlying structure as the 
mood. Horizontal lines suggest rest because they are structurally 
similar to objects at rest; diagonal lines suggest motion because 
they are structurally similar to objects in motion. And, according 
to the iconic view, expressive properties are not limited to works 

of art but are universally perceived in inanimate natural objects. 
That is why natural objects can seem to have certain psychological or 
emotional qualities and can cause the corresponding associations 

to arise within us. For example, a large rock or boulder can seem 
strong; a weeping willow tree can seem sad. 

Constructivist and gestalt theories handle the problem of repre- 
sentation differently. For gestalt theory, the perception of what a 
picture represents is immediate and unlearned. Instead, it depends 
upon the operation of certain psychological principles (such as the 
simplicity principle). On the other hand, constructivist theory holds 
that the viewers must piece together certain cues — using their 
knowledge of either the world or the representational conventions of 
their culture. Thus, for gestalt theory, accurate reading of repre- 
sentation and expression requires no knowledge on the part of the 
observer; for constructivist theory, the role of knowledge is crucial 
for both represenation and expression. Perhaps, like the wave and 
guantum theories of light, both of these theories have a certain 
amount of validity according to what our purpose might be. 

We search for meaning in things until we find it. And, our 
associations play a very important role in this search for meaning. 
We look for faces and animal-forms in clouds. We see meaningful forms 
in tea leaves and in the objects or forms of nature around us. 
Leonardo da Vinci wrote in his notebooks: 

"I cannot forbear to mention ... a new device for study which 
although it may seem trivial and almost ludicrous, is nevertheless 
extremely useful in arousing the mind to various inventions. And 
that is, when you look at a wall spotted with stains ... you may 
discover a resemblance to various landscapes, beautiful with moun- 
tains, rivers, rocks, trees. Or again, you may see battles and 
figures in action, or strange faces and costumes, and an endless 
variety of objects which you could reduce to complete and well-drawn 
forms." 

Leonardo da Vinci also wrote an essay agreeing with Botticelli 
that you can throw a paint-soaked sponge at a wall and see a host 
of different images in the splashes. These images are the starting 
points for associations or ideas; your mind superimposes the possi- 
bility of meaning onto them. 

Our associations play a vital role in our enjoyment and under- 
standing of pictures because they influence our sensations, moods, 
and feelings during the viewing experience. But, on the other 
hand, we need to be somewhat skeptical regarding them because they 
may emanate from within ourselves and have little or nothing to 
do with the picture that we are looking at. Some guidance as to 
the role of associations in art and how we should interact with 
them is necessary but unfortunately the subject has been pretty 
much neglected. The whole subject of associations needs to be 
explored in considerable depth so that we might better understand: 
where our associations originate from, why they come into existence, 
creative procedures that we can use to evoke useful associations 
so that we may obtain new insights and perspectives appropriate 
to a particular work of art, and what things we need to consider 
about our associations in order to determine whether or not they 
are valid. 
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The Role Of Associations In Picture Interpretation 


Have you ever wondered why nearly everyone has a different opinion 
as to what idea or feeling a picture might express? If you have ever 
looked at a picture and thought that you knew what it might mean, 
then think again! Your chances of misinterpreting a picture far 
outweigh your chances of interpreting it accurately with insight 
and understanding. 

What we perceive, when we look at pictures, is closely tied-in 
to the associations that they evoke in us. And, associations can 
arise either because we coax them deliberately out of a visual image — 
or because they come forth spontaneously out of our unconscious mind. 
They come to us from a variety of sources. Some are linked closely 


with the picture itself — while others are tied-in to the viewer 
and may have little or nothing to do with the visual image. If 
necessary, we will impose a meaning upon a stimulus. Something 


within our mind, based upon our knowledge, intellect, mental set, 
and emotional needs programs how the stimulus will be perceived. 

Our associations, in order to be valid, should be linked to 
the form (or design elements) of a picture as well as to its content 
and symbols. If this is the case, then our associations will be 
more tied-in with the image and what it might express than with 
ourselves. However, to one degree or another, our associations 
may be the result of causes which have more to do with ourselves 
than with the picture we are looking at. For example, a picture 
may have ambiguous figures or contours — or embedded figures — 
that can be interpreted in one way or another. This is particularly 
true in abstract art where non-objective forms can suggest a 
particular thing to one person and something entirely different 
to another — much like an abstract figure in a Rorschach test. 

In this case, what we derive from an image is just as apt to be 
caused by our own projections as it is from the image itself. 

Our associations and our perception of pictures are to a large 
degree determined by our life experiences and by our mental set — 
as well as by cultural, social, personal, emotional, or intellectual 
considerations. That is why one viewer might see something in 
a picture that is quite different from what another person might 
see. 


Blocks To Understanding 


Sometimes, whether or not we experience a picture depends upon 
our recognition of the subject matter. There are literal minded 
and design ignorant people, design conscious and sympathetic viewers, 
and non-literal or symbolic minded people — and pictures can range 
from the literal image, where the subject is unmistakable, to the 
ambiguous or non-literal image. 

If a viewer identifies the original subject of an ambiguous 
picture incorrectly, obviously he is off on the wrong track. Even 
if he or she can verbalize profusely about the picture, the viewer 
will misread it. A lack of life experiences is the main reason 
that young persons are inclined to misread images,*but unfamiliar 
objects usually need captions to get the viewer off on the right 
track. 


Wrong anticipations have a high frequency among viewers. The 
person who demands that all pictures be of people will find it 
impossible to fully experience the landscape. The person who believes 
that all pictures should be beautiful will be blind to those which 
are not. Preconceptions, and high standards of perfection, prevent 
involvement with images that fall below an arbitrary standard. 

Our involvement with images is based upon our associations 
and past experiences. Frequently, an image will serve as a memory jog 
to form associations that lead the viewer away from the picture — 
and into their past life. The artist can predict neither the specific 
memory jog nor its effect on a particular viewer. When the train 
of associations leads the viewer into the realm of past memories — 
that have no bearing on the image — both the picture and the artist 
are lost. 

If the viewer keeps his attention on the image, universal 
associations will prevail that are common to both the viewer and 
the artist. It is only when the viewer attends to the image at 
hand, that the artist has a chance to make valid predictions of 
the viewer's potential experience of the picture. 

A person in a state of identification with something can twist 
almost any image into a mirror of his or her own inner state. 

The process is somewhat like the train of associations set off 

by the memory jog; except that it leads into the present. As with 
the memory jog, the artist can never hope to predict experience 
when this interference occurs. 

A person's stand in relation to religion, politics, schools 
of art, or fields of photography, etc., can be a strong barrier 
to involvement with images. Our beliefs can influence the 
associations that we make when we look at a picture. 

Personal and emotional tie-ups are generally unpredictable. 
Inhibitions not only affect a person's life, they affect one's 
acceptance of images. In an apparently random way, they determine 
the viewer's acceptance or rejection of certain kinds of pictures. 
Inhibitions in life are carried over to looking at images in art or 
photography, and they have a similar effect on response as prejudices 
and preconceptions. 

There may be a refusal to get involved with something that does 
not turn us on. This block can be overcome by a willful turning on 
by the viewer. 

Finally, it is important to guard against emotional blocks 
which can occur when intellectual analysis takes place. Responses 
may be emotional as well as intellectual. It is possible for an 
image to hold something for the viewer intellectually and be an 
emotional blank. 





Some Ways To Make Sure That Your Associations Are Valid 


Associations can provide us with suggestions as to what the 
expressive characteristics of a picture are. Nevertheless, we 
should only think of them as possibilities. While they can lead 
us to a reasonable and valid interpretation of a picture — they 
can mislead us as well. If associations can be tied-in to the viewer 
as well as to the picture itself, how can we determine whether or not 
our associations are appropriate for the picture that we are looking 
at? Actually, there are some ways that we can help to insure that 
our associations are likely to be valid. Here are some questions 
that you can ask yourself when considering whether or not your 
associations relate to the picture in an appropriate manner: 


-Are your associations supported by the form, content, and symbols 
of the picture? If your associations fail this test, they can be 
immediately discarded and you should search for new ones. 


-Are your associations the result of a comprehensive analysis 

of the picture that includes both a conscious and an unconscious 
response? The more comprehensive that your analysis of a picture 
is, the more likely it is that your response will be accurate, 
insightful, and will include a broad range of perspectives. 


-Do your associations agree with your analysis and interpretation 
of the picture or do they conflict in some important way? 


-Are similar or related associations evoked when you look at 
the picture from different perspectives or when you use different 
procedures in order to bring your associations into existence? 


-Do your associations conflict with the title of the picture 

(if one exists) or with any biographical or historical facts that 
you can learn about the picture? Possible sources to check include: 
the artist or photographer, art critics, researchers, writers, 

and published or unpublished materials that contain pertinent 
historical, biographical, or psychological facts about the artist. 


-Are your associations directly tied-in to the picture — or are they 
indirectly derived from other associations that may be far removed 
from the picture itself? If your associations are not tied-in 
directly with the picture, they may originate within you as a result 
of your life experiences, your mental set, what you may anticipate, 
or because of projection. 


-Is your response to the picture shared by others? If Leo ks NOt, 
then perhaps your associations are caused more by factors that lie 
within yourself than to what is actually expressed by the picture. 


-Can your associations stand the test of time? Your associations 
may change over a period of time and you may see a picture somewhat 
differently today than you did yesterday. You may see the picture 
with more insight or from a different perspective. But, if your 
associations endure, then there is a good chance that your associ- 
ations are appropriate and that you are on the right track. 


-Do your associations evoke a response within you that seems 
to "click" and says: "A Ha! That's It!"? 


Some Useful Techniques That Can Help You To Create Associations 


Valid associations come to us from the design elements ina 
picture, from the meaning (or meanings) that we ascribe to the 
content of a picture, and from the symbols that exist within a 
picture. They come to us on both a conscious and an unconscious 
level before, during, and after our viewing experience. By under- 
standing what brings associations into existence, we can bring forth 
an abundance of them into our conscious awareness whenever we may 
look at a picture. And, if we have a large number of associations 
to select from, it is more probable that we will find some that 
can provide us with appropriate insights and useful perspectives 
concerning a visual image. 


Associations And The Subconscious - 


Most often, associations run effortlessly between the subconscious 
and the surface mind. The associations should be sorted out — 
and the ones that seem to pertain to the picture isolated. The 
viewer should let associations rise within himself or herself, 
and ask: What do the various parts of this picture remind me of 
visually? What does the picture — as a whole — suggest? 
Associations may lead us far away from what is obviously part of 
the picture content; but, no harm is done, because part of the 
experience of a picture is sorting out all the associations that 
a picture arouses in us — to find the one which is most pertinent 
to the picture and to ourselves. 


A Passive Approach To Your Associations - 


In order to begin, it is helpful to try to understand what your 
overall response to the picture might be. And remember, your response 
to the picture may or may not be what the artist intended to express — 
or what the picture might actually express. Begin by asking yourself: 


-What does the image suggest to me? 
-Does it have human or animal-like shapes or qualities? 
-What feelings do I get from the image? 


In order to get in touch with your feelings about a picture, 
it will be necessary to be still with yourself and to contemplate 
the picture for a period of time. Passive and silent contact with 
an image is at least as valuable as active contact, perhaps more 
sO. 

Work "in contact" with the image and sustain the awareness 
simply by listening in utter silence and stillness for the image 
to speak. This is a special form of "listening" that is directly 
connected to seeing. It is felt by some to be a "listening with 


the eyes." So, keep out the usual sounds and maintain a space 
of silence. be patient and relax. When the image speaks, it will 
do so in your own language. Passivity — letting it happen — 


is different than actively forcing contact. At times, the passive 
approach will be the only way to reach the meaning of an image. 

By being still you can make yourself voluntarily receptive to the 
suggestions coming from the image. 
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One of the first signs that contact with the image is about 
to take place is that the perception of space within the image 
will suddenly increase. Other changes that may be experienced 
in the image include an increase of overall brightness or a change 
in Sizes 

The image should be scanned until everything in the picture 
has been seen and noted — including all of the relationships in 
the picture. When everything has been observed, let whatever 
associations flow that the image may cause to arise within you. 
The associations that flow up in you while looking at the image 
seem to originate in the image itself, but actually the associations 
originate in yourself. Ambivalent images and the associations 
that flow while looking at such images transform pictures into 
a self-mirror. In order to discern whether our impressions and 
associations are expressed by the image — or whether they originate 
within ourselves — it is necessary to decide whether or not they 
are supported by the form, content, and symbols of the picture. 

Activity is not the only way to work in a state of stillness 
with an image or to remain sensitive to the suggestions that the 
image may provide. You will derive similar rewards if you remain 
passive. Sit in stillness, waiting, waiting patiently, without 
anxiety, waiting in readiness to receive suggestions and impressions. 
Sooner or later the image will "speak" to you if you "listen" with 
the eyes in wordless silence. 

Take a final impression and then write down your observation 
about the experience. What did you become aware of concerning 
the image that you were not aware of before? Did the image change 
in some way? 


An Active Approach To Your Associations - 


In order to understand pictures, it is very important to be 
extremely aware of what you see in the picture. It is helpful 
if you describe and write down everything that you are aware of. 
No detail should be overlooked because it may be important to your 
understanding of a picture. Ask yourself questions about every 
element of the picture and what it might suggest because of the 
various associations it might arouse within you, such as: 


-What is the subject of the picture? 

eWhat action takes place in the picture? 

-What person or object receives the action in the picture? 
-What is the setting where the action takes place? 

-What do the various tonal areas suggest to you? 

-What do the light areas suggest? 

-What do the dark areas suggest? 

-What do the middle tone areas suggest? 

-What do the tonal areas suggest when viewed together? 
-What does the "negative" space between figures suggest? 
-What does the use of space in the picture suggest? 

-What does the lighting suggest? 

-What do the various design elements in the picture suggest? 
-What associations do the various symbols evoke in me? 


Personal Vs. Universal Symbol Associations - 


Our personal associations for the meaning of symbols are very 
limited in scope. They may be quite different from those of the 
artist or photographer — and they may have less to do with what 
the picture might express than with ourselves. Universal Symbol 
Associations, on the other hand, can portray a wide variety of 
cultural, psychological, and archetypal meanings that may or may 
not fit the context of the symbol within a picture. They offer 
us a wide variety of possible meanings for symbols that do not 
depend upon our personal associations. 

We use a dictionary in order to look up the best meaning of a word — 
according to how that word has been used in a sentence. Likewise, it 
may be necessary to look up the meaning of a visual symbol in a good 
symbol dictionary to help us decide what the best possible meaning 
of a symbol may be — according to the context in which that symbol 
has been used. The actual meaning of a symbol will depend upon 
the symbol's possible meanings, the subject content of the picture, 
and the symbol's relationship to the various parts of the picture. 
If one possible meaning for a symbol does not make sense, according 
to the context in which the symbol has been used in a picture, then 
it will be necessary to select another possible meaning for that 
symbol according to the context in which the symbol has been used. 


Symbol Immersion Technique - 


If a symbol in a picture can be said to have a life of its own, 
then it has a past, a present, and a future. The technique called 
"Carrying The Symbol Forward" deals with a symbol's future, "Carrying 
The Symbol Back In Time" deals with its past, and "Symbol Immersion" 
deals with a symbol in its present form in the picture. In each 
technique, we begin with the symbol as it appears in the picture 
and then let the picture-symbol relationship come alive in our 
imagination. The idea is to get a sense of our feelings about 
the symbol and our relationship to it. 

In "Symbol Immersion," we focus on a symbol and experience 
its unique qualities just as it is, without letting the symbol 
change its appearance or activity. We want to see it, hear it, 
feel it, smell it, know it as it is in all of its detail, so that 
if we were ever to meet it again, we would recognize it instantly. 

In "Symbol Immersion," while the symbol remains in the same 
place, we can by using our imagination change our viewing place — 
now coming closer or more distant. In our imagination, we can 
pick up an object, feel its weight, touch its texture, peer into 
it etc. in order that we may learn everything about the symbol 
in its present state. Immersion often allows us to discover details 
about a symbol we never noticed before. 

One of the things that we often work at in picture analysis 
is our relationship to people and things. We do not want to go 
on viewing people simply from our own subjective biases — who 
we imagine certain people are or who we expect them to be; we want 
to develop the ability to experience them as they really are. 
Immersion helps us to relate to things deeply, yet. objectively. 
Objectivity does not need to be merely cold and rational. It can 
involve seeing things in their totality and in their relation to 
us. "Symbol Immersion" helps us to see our place in the scheme 
of things and to relate deeply to important symbols whether they 
be personal, cultural, or religious symbols. 
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Some people experience the expansion of the symbol as a flow 
of descriptive qualities, insights, feelings, etc. which seem to 
come from it. Others may see the experience and interact with 
it directly. There may even be some dialogue. 

Try not to evaluate your experience as it is happening. Let 
the intellectual part of you take the observer role and remember 
the experience while your intuition focuses on the experience and 
interacts with it. 

After your experience, write it down and evaluate it. How does 
this symbol experience contrast with whatever else takes place in 
the picture? What came through for you in your "Symbol Immersion"? 
What central feeling, insight or essence came through? 

The procedure for Symbol Immersion is as follows: 

Select an image or symbol from the picture that attracts you, seems 
vivid, and of which you would like to be made aware. In your 
imagination, enter the picture and focus on your chosen symbol. 
Keep the symbol in the state it appears to be within the picture. 
Do not allow the symbol to transform itself or to move into Ehe 
past or future. (If you wish, you can do that later.) 

Relate to your symbol in any way that makes it seem more vivid 
and important to you. For example, in your imagination change your 
position in order to perceive the symbol in greater detail, so that 
you may always remember it. 

If you are analyzing a picture with a partner or in a group, 
allow them to ask guestions that will make the symbol clearer to 
you. If you relate factual details to others, you will allow them 
in their own imagination to see the symbol — in all its detail — 
as clearly as possible and to relate to it. 

After doing the "Symbol Immersion Technique," ask yourself how 
you are now relating to the symbol. It is from this relationship 
that the symbol's energy flows to you. It may bring you wisdom 
and insight or the ability to see new possibilities in the picture — 
through the associations that it brings. 


Carrying The Symbol Forward In Time - 


Often, when focusing on a symbol, we may discover that fie 
naturally wants to change or move. We often don't have to choose 
consciously to make the symbol change, but merely by looking at it 
the symbol begins to evolve or to initiate action before our very 
eyes. 

For example, in a picture, someone or something may be carrying 
out some action concerning the symbol. If the symbol is a person, 
it may perform some action that will have significance for us. 

Or, the symbol may bring into the experience other symbols that 
have new energies or insights for us. 

To carry the symbol forward in time, enter the picture and 
focus on the symbol (in your imagination). The symbol may 
spontaneously change or act in such a way that it "proceeds forward 
in time." If the symbol doesn't do this automatically, you may 
invite it to do so by asking it questions such as: 


-Where are you going from here? 
-What are you going to do next? 


-What will become of you? 


Once the symbol begins to move forward in time, simply follow 
its change (or movement). Notice how the symbol relates to you 
and how you relate to the symbol. Mark any emotional changes in 
your relation or response to it. 

When the procedure comes to a natural stopping place, reflect 
upon the process. Ask yourself questions such as: What have I 
learned about the picture in relation to the symbol? 


Carrying The Symbol Back In Time - 


Like "Carrying The Symbol Forward," this technique is best when 
it follows "Symbol Immersion" on the chosen symbol. The procedure 
is to meditatively enter the picture and focus on the symbol. The 
symbol may spontaneously change or act in such a way that it moves 
"backward in time." If the symbol does not do this spontaneously, 
you may invite it to do so by asking the following questions: 


eHow did you get to be here? 

-Where did you come from? 

-Where were you before this? 

-How could I have related to you before this time? 

.What should I understand about your past history to understand you? 


Follow the "movement" and "changes" in the symbol as it regresses 
in time. Notice how the symbol relates to you as it changes — 
and how you relate to the symbol. Finally, reflect upon the process 
as you did with the previous technique. 

It is sometimes profitable to use all three techniques — 
"Immersion," "Going Forward," and “Going Backward In Time" on the 
same symbol. Such a combination of techniques can put you in “bouch 
with the life history of the symbol in relation to you. 


Symbol Amplification - 


People often confuse "Symbol Amplification" with "Symbol "Immer- 
sion" and "Symbol Association," but there are clear differences. 
"Symbol Immersion" is basically an imaginative and often emotionally 
laden technique. It requires that you go into a dream-like or 
meditative state and relate to the symbol. In contrast, "Symbol 
Amplification" is a left-brain activity which occurs in rational 
consciousness outside the dream-like state. Association is, for 
the most part, a subjective, symbol-linking procedure in which 
one symbol reminds us of another (i.e. a word, object, or experience 
from our own life, from literature, or from history), which may 
in turn remind us of a third symbol, and so on. In association 
we start with one symbol and leap to another and another and another. 
In contrast, "Amplification" stays focused on the symbol itself, 
reflecting on its inherent qualities and essential characteristics. 
"Amplification" evokes symbol-inherency rather than symbol-linking. 


"Symbol Amplification" should usually precede "Symbol Association" 
because it is important to view the symbol in its inherent qualities 
and functions before we color its meaning and character by "subjective 
association." Amplification involves the conscious enumeration 
of a symbol's generally recognized characteristics, both sensory 
and functional. Amplification studies the characteristics and 
functions of a particular symbol, asking what is unique about it 
visually and functionally. 

"Symbol Amplification" helps us to understand and know a symbol 
through objective eyes. It shows that we can approach symbols 
helpfully and productively in non-subjective ways. In Amplification, 
we may often find metaphors that relate to the picture's life. 

In order to carry out "Symbol Amplification," choose a symbol 
that you especially want to explore. Then, determine its common 
Characteristics and usual functions by asking yourself the questions: 


-What are some of the ways this symbol functions in life? 
-What are the unigue qualities and functions of this symbol? 


Reflect upon how you relate to the various qualities and functions 
of the symbol in the picture, and how you relate to them outside 
the context of the picture. 

After listing the characteristics of the symbol in itself and as 
it functions in the picture, generalize or group these character- 
istics under a common theme, to help you arrive at what should be 
for you the essential function or chief characteristic of the symbol. 

This process will suggest what the symbol most likely means 
for you. For someone else, amplifying the same symbol may produce 
a different chief characteristic. This is especially true when 
working with major symbols. 


Symbol Amplification In Relation To Pictures - 


When you do "Symbol Amplification," select a major symbol from 
the picture and re-describe it even more fully in terms of the picture 
than you have before. Focus in on the details — or else re-write 
your description with more feeling and attention to qualities such as 
tone, color, action, and the subject relationships. Describe all 
of the symbol's major qualities and characteristics as a separate 
entity. Then, add "the level of functionality" or how the symbol 
acts and relates to its environment. Finally, take the symbol 
and describe its specific qualities and characteristics in the 
picture. Now, ask the following questions: 


-How does the symbol function in the picture? 
-How does the symbol relate to other symbols in the picture? 
-What is the context within which it operates? 


-What actions and feelings does it evoke from other subjects? 


It quickly becomes apparent that symbols have a wealth of inherent 
and primary characteristics. After we have sought out and listed 
the primary characteristics of a symbol, what then? How do we select, 
or give importance to, the symbol's characteristics to be emphasized? 
Not all general characteristics of a symbol are equally evocative 
or meaningful in a picture. We "select" and in selection try to 
make sense of the totality by focusing in on what seems to be most 
central. Here are eight criteria for selecting symbol character- 
istics: 


-Selection through applying the principle of contrasts. Which 
characteristics of the symbol seem to be emphasized by being 
in contrast with other characteristics or symbols in the picture? 


-Selection through applying the principle of similarities. 
Which characteristics of the symbol are emphasized because of 
a marked similarity to other symbols or characteristics in 
the picture? 


-Selection through the symbol itself exaggerating or highlighting 
one or more characteristics. 


-Selection based upon certain inherent characteristics receiving 
emphasis through how we consciously interact with the symbol. 


-Selection based upon the interaction of other symbols with the 
symbol that was selected. 


-Selection based upon which characteristics change (or are different) 
when the same general symbol appears in more than one picture. 


-Selection of symbol characteristics can be based on personal associa- 
tions. 


-Selection of certain characteristics can be based on outside factors 
such as your "feeling reactions" to certain characteristics. Thus, 
a strong positive or negative feeling reaction to a certain charac- 
teristic would emphasize that characteristic. Characteristics might 
also be chosen according to certain "value" or "current life themes." 


After selecting and developing the characteristics of your symbol, 
the next step is to organize the characteristics into some kind of 
coherent whole. In doing this, write a full description of the 
symbol's characteristics with key questions which arise from this. 

After you have done "Amplification" and "Association," you may 
want to do a "Symbol Immersion" in order to see what happens for you. 
You might also dialogue with the symbol and ask it which of the pos- 
sible characteristics seem most relevant. Or, you might ask the 
symbol itself if it would add any characteristics. Imagined entry 
into the picture can also be used to have your symbol interact 
more fully, or in new ways, with other picture symbols. Or, use 
"Symbol Evolvement" in which you focus on the symbol in "active 
imagination" and then watch to see what happens to it. 
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Dialoguing With Figures Or Symbols In A Picture - 


Dialoguing with figures or symbols in a picture is a very powerful 
and basic technique with a wide variety of uses. Because dialoguing 
has the capacity to carry us meditatively into the picture, it is 
a powerful way to obtain insight. In dialoguing, we have some control 
over what happens and some responsibility for making the process work 
to help our needs. On the other hand, dialoguing is an exercise 
in surrender, in letting go of control. Dialoguing helps turn 
the imagery into awareness and concepts, so that visual relationships 
and subject matter can be named, evaluated, and integrated into 
a meaningful image. 

Dialoguing is quite simple. We select a "figure" or "symbol" 
from a picture which seems important. It may be scary, repulsive, 
attractive, or fascinating — as long as it seems important — 
and we begin a dialogue with it. To get started, ask the figure 
or symbol a question and let its response come. Usually, this 
response leads us to respond in turn, or perhaps to ask another 
question. In this way, a dialogue may continue. 

It is usually a good idea to do the dialoguing technique with 
pen and paper, writing down the opening question to the figure 
or symbol, then writing down what the figure or symbol seems to 
reply. A record of the dialogue may be kept in a journal. 

The first time people try this technigue, they have questions. 
One common question is: How do I get the dialogue started? I would 
suggest that you begin by having ready at least three or four 
questions to ask the figure. Some typical questions might be: 


-Why are you in the picture? 

-What do you have to teach me? 

-Why are you doing what you are doing in the picture? 

-Why do I feel angry, attracted, frightened, loving, etc. toward you? 
Do not ask source questions such as: 

-Who are you? 

-Are you a part of me? 

-Are you someone outside of me? 

-Are you a projection of my mind? 


These are questions of theory that may distract you from the main 
task of entering into a relationship with the figure. 





In dialoguing, let yourself relax and "become one" with the 
picture's scene, picturing the figure in your mind, seeing its 
features, hearing its voice, and you will be able to hear the figure's 
responses to your questions. If you are reluctant to write what 
you think you sense the figure is saying because you feel the words 
are simply you concocting a response, I recommend that you write 
down whatever seems to come. After a few exchanges between you 
and the figure, you will begin to sense the difference between 
what is coming from your ego, your conscious side, and what is 
coming through from the figure, your unconscious side. 

In the dialogue technique, your ego does not go unconscious 
or give up control. Rather, it remains conscious and stays in 
relationship to the figure. The figure does not overpower the 
ego, but stays in relation to it and affirms the ego's presence, 
its questions and its responses. This is a genuine two-way exchange. 

Dialoguing does not mean that you have to agree with everything 
the figure says. We listen, but we don't necessarily accept 
everything that is given. We can challenge or question the figure. 

In dialoguing, it is recommended that you personify energies 
as well as figures. People serious about picture analysis should 
dialogue often with important figures or symbols, and should return 
from time to time in dialogue to re-establish a relationship with 
those figures for the additional insight that such a continuous 
relationship may bring. 

Do not seek a rational level of dialogue. The more unconscious 
the "flow level" is, when the dialogue gets going between the dialogue 
ego and a "picture entity," the better. To attain this level, 
persistence and “letting go" on the part of the questioner are 
required. In such a dialogue, the "I" not only asks questions — 
but it listens, gives responses (positive and negative), and becomes 
really involved. If the flow gets going for you, if the information 
coming your way contrasts with your own "consciously chosen point 
of view," then most likely you are not making up the dialogue. 

We are not seeking to create our unconscious, but to let it speak 
for itselt. 

We may choose to dialogue with more than one "entity." To 
develop more than one point of view, we can have separate dialogues 
with different entities in the same picture. Or, we may have these 
different entities dialoguing with each other and with our own ego 
coming in to help process what is happening. Some sophisticated 
dialogue questions that you may wish to ask are: 


-What do you have to tell me? 
-Why is such and such happening in the picture? 


-What do you think and feel about such and such? 
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Dialoguing Procedure - 


Before beginning a dialogue, do some basic picture analysis 
and be sure to write down several "key" questions you have about 
the picture. Choose some character, figure, or image from the 
picture for dialogue. Select one that seems prominent or important 
to you, either one that you want to approach or one you would rather 
avoid. 

Make sure it is a time and place where you will not be 
interrupted. Let yourself relax, place yourself in a "meditative 
attitude," and in your own way welcome and seek guidance from your 
"higher self" as you begin your dialogue. 

Using your imagination, let the figure "come alive" for you. 

If the figure is a symbol such as a torch, a key, a house, a cloud, 
a car, or a mountain etc., "personify" or name the figure in such 
a way that you can enter into a dialogue with it. 

Begin with a few opening questions to get the relationship 
started, write down your first question, and in your imagination 
picture yourself asking it to your figure. 

Then, write whatever response seems to come to you as the figure's 
reply. Let your pen move spontaneously as you write, not caring about 
grammar, spelling or punctuation. 

Continue the dialogue until you feel something has been changed 
or resolved, an insight has been gained, or until you either want 
or need to stop. The dialogue itself is a gift. 

When the dialogue seems to be coming to a natural closing, 
ask one last question — "Do you have anything else to tell me 
or give me?" — just in case something important has been forgotten. 

After the dialogue, reflect on what has happened, perhaps taking 
a few minutes to reread the dialogue and discover some more insights 
in it that may have been communicated to you. Ask yourself such 
questions as: 


-How can you use the dialogue to better understand the picture? 
-What insights have you gained? 

-What is the essence or character of your respondent? 

-What further questions or issues arise for you? 

-What effect does this dialogue have in terms of the picture? 
-How has this dialogue affected you emotionally? 

Now, reread your dialogue for its meaning. Have any of your 
guestions been answered? What new questions have arisen out of 
the material? What new information is at hand? 

A dialogue is a relationship between a known and an unknown. 


Every dialogue is a reach into the unknown where we listen to more 
than the echo of our solitary being. 
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Symbol Association - 


"Symbol Association" is symbol-linking. It answers such questions 
as: What does this remind you of? Or, What comes into your mind when 
you think of this symbol? Whereas "Symbol Amplification" tends to be 
objective, "Symbol Association" evokes a personal, and frequently 
biased, response. 

While associations can lead us to new insight, they can also 
remain unconscious and bias us away from experiencing things as they 
really are. As a picture analysis technique, "Symbol Association" 
helps to make conscious our own personal coloring of symbols — 
while "Amplification" maintains an objective viewpoint. The view 
they offer together is more total and whole than either taken alone. 

To apply "Symbol Association," when looking at pictures, select 
a picture symbol which evokes a strong emotional response in you. 

If possible, spend a short time using "Symbol Amplification" on 
the picture in order to ground and balance the associations that 
you make. Ask yourself the following questions: 


.What does the symbol remind me of? 

.What does it make me think of? 

.What story, person, memory, place, or situation does it call to mind? 
.What emotions does it trigger in me? 

When and where do I remember feeling those emotions before? 


Continue the associating-linking of symbols and memories — 
until some awareness clicks in your mind or body. Even though 
the final awareness may not seem to have anything directly to do 
with the original symbol, you have reached this state of awareness 
through a series of symbol-linking that began with your symbol. 
Although you seem to have left the original symbol far behind, 
you are still related to it; that relationship can be traced if 
need be. 

Combine the characteristics you have discovered through 
"Amplification" and "Association" into a single whole. In order 
to do this, it may help to complete the following statement: "When 
I think of, or feel my way into this symbol, it ultimately represents 
to me..." What you are actually searching for is the essence or 
chief characteristic of this symbol for you, the characteristic 
that seems to bring the other characteristics together. 

Next, turn the essential meaning of your symbol into a statement 
or principle about living life. Here you are taking a characteristic 
and turning it into an "action statement" so that you may more 
fully bring the symbol's energy into your life. 
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Free association is not without its dangers, however. It can 
lead you to associations that may be tied-in more to you and your 
unconscious than to the picture itself. Jolande Jacobi, in her 
book The Psychology of C.G. Jung (published by Yale University 
Press, 1973) wrote: "Jung does not work with 'free associations' 
but employs a method he calls amplification. Free association, 
he believes, always leads to a complex, but we can never be certain 
whether it is precisely this one that constitutes the meaning of 
the dream ..." Of course, this would apply just as well to the 
application of free associations in relation to the interpretation 
of pictures as it does to dream analysis. 


Stimulating The Mind To Create Associations Through Analogies - 


Use stimuli — such as interesting pictures, found objects, 
random words, or pairs of random words — to help stimulate your 
mind and to create analogies (or associations) between the stimuli 
and the picture that you are trying to understand. The purpose 
behind this is to draw analogies between these stimuli and the 
picture that you are studying in order to create associations in 
your mind — which may prove to be insightful. You will need to 
ask yourself: What do these stimuli have in common with the picture 
that you are analyzing? It may be helpful, when you are in the 
process of selecting a stimulus, that you keep the picture that 
you are studying in mind throughout the stimuli selection process. 
The picture that you are analyzing may in some way influence your 
unconscious mind to select certain stimuli — if it will help you 
to arrive at a better understanding of a particular image. Of course, 
it is not practical to keep a picture with you constantly. But, it 
is possible to visualize the image in your mind occasionally and 
to keep the desire to better understand the picture in your conscious- 
ness. It is important for you to remember that if you really want 
to understand a picture, your subconscious mind will help you work 
out the solution. 

When using this technique, try to break the stimuli down into 
its elements, then apply these traits to helping you to solve your 
task of understanding a visual image. Your objective is to identify 
the characteristics and then meld them to your task. Don't concen- 
trate on the stimuli, but on the elements that make it what it is. 
To do this, use either a related or unrelated stimulus and list 
all of the features, traits, and elements that you can find in it. 
Look at it up close and from different angles. List emotional, 
physical, or interactive elements. What features, elements, or 
mechanisms make your stimulus move, act, or deliver excitement? 

How could these elements be applied to the picture that you are 
trying to understand? Are there abstract elements in the stimuli 
that you can relate in any way to the picture that you are trying 
to understand? You can do this technique with any stimuli, but 
when you're first getting started, you will probably find that 

it is best to use stimuli that are in some way similar or related 
to your challenge. 
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Topsy-Turvy Looking - 


By turning an abstract picture upside down, or on its side, 
it is possible to coax additional associations out of it. If you 
are unsure what an abstract picture might express, or if you would 
like to try to coax other free associations out of a picture, this 
procedure is often quite helpful. Ask yourself: What does the 
picture seem to suggest if viewed in this way? Is it similar to 
or different than what the image seems to suggest when it is viewed 
correctly? In what way or ways has the picture seemed to change 
when it is looked at in this way? 


Mind Mapping Your Impressions - 


Map out your impressions, feelings, and thoughts about the 
picture on a sheet of paper. Study the map. Mapping shows patterns, 


interrelationships, and can convey precise information. It can 
be as simple or as complex as you want. You can group related 
ideas, which are of equal importance, horizontally — and use 


connecting arrows to denote special relationships. Or, you can 
color code different types of relationships. 

The visual, flexible nature of "mapping" makes it extremely 
useful as a device to help us see, express, and think about complex 
problems. You can readily add to the map later. 

Stay with the main components of the picture and cluster what 
feelings and thoughts are evoked and the associations that they 
bring to mind. Make connections, links, and relationships between 
seemingly isolated and unconnected pieces of information. These 
connections open the door to more possibilities. 

Once your ideas are clustered, try to adopt the viewpoint of 
someone who is seeing the ideas for the very first time. This 
allows you to test your associations, spot missing information, 
and pinpoint the areas where you need more and better ideas. "Mind 
Mapping" is an idea generator, it does not supply raw material, 
so your map may show areas where you need to collect more information. 


Dream Incubation Applied To The Understanding Of Pictures - 


We can put our associations to the symbols in our dreams to work 
in picture analysis. A dream may be sought or incubated at any time. 
You may plant a dream seed by instructing your "higher self" to give 
you a dream which reveals what is expressed in a picture or the 
"idea-feeling" which motivated the artist to produce it. As soon 
as you awaken, write out the dream and do dreamwork on it with 
the expectation that it will have something to reveal about the 
picture. Essentially, "Dream Incubation" means to evoke a dream 
on a given subject which will produce the theme and image desired. 
The dream that results is a response to some question or concern 
we present to our dream source. 

"Dream Incubation" is not necessarily getting an answer through 
a dream to a specific question. Dreams are symbolic and are loaded 
with potentials for possibility. A dream is always a question 
but it is never an answer. But, "Dream Incubation" can evoke a 
meaningful, even extraordinary, response to a concern we present 
to our transcendent selves as we fall asleep. However, we are 
still left with the ego's task of how to relate to the dream which 
comes. 
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The question arises, How do I know the dream I had following 
my incubation request is really related to my request? Although 
we do not know with certainty that a relationship exists, we can 
still work with the dream as if it were a direct response and use 
it to create meaning for our lives. Often the dream imagery will 
correspond to the incubation request. We ask for a gift and in 
the dream literally we receive a gift. The kind of gift, and what 
it means, is still left up to us to discover. 

From a hypnosis point of view, "Dream Incubation" works because 
we program the mind through self-hypnosis. It is true that any 
outside input into our inner world does have its effect. But, 
self-hypnosis cannot explain why or how incubated dreams seem to 
be particularly related to an individual's request. 

In a sense, every dream we have is incubated at some level, 
however unconsciously. For dreams do appear to respond directly 
to what we are dealing with in life and in ourselves. The method 
of "Dream Incubation" just makes this process more conscious and 
directed. "Dream Incubation" is especially appropriate when a 
person really feels stuck on a problem. Perhaps, it can help you 
to uncover the “idea-feeling" in a picture or the meaning Ora 
symbol. It may help to answer: 


“What is the "idea" or "feeling" expressed in this picture? 
.What is the meaning of "such and such" a symbol in this picture? 
.What should I know about this picture that I am not aware of? 


For the viewer, "Dream Incubation" can provide help in the under- 
standing of a picture and it can help to confirm the accuracy of 
an analysis. 


Using Dream Incubation: The Stages - 


Many people have reported receiving creative ideas and discoveries 
through the dream (or visionary) state. This is generally preceded 
by a period of intense immersion in the particular problem or subject. 

In "Dream Incubation," we immerse ourselves in a problem by 
thinking about it and letting it go to all its possibilities. 

Then, in entering sleep we stay with the problem, repeating it 

to ourselves, or focus it more in a question which we repeat as 
we fall asleep. If we wish, this level of "Dream Incubation" can 
be almost a nightly occurrence. 

At a fuller level of "Dream Incubation," we might thoroughly 
go into the problem or situation while considering the possibilities. 
But, we will also be working with ourselves in a "letting go" process. 
As a part of the process, one may enter into meditation. But, it is 
important that we acknowledge some source other than ourselves. 

This may be done in the form of a ritual, prayer, Or the creation 

of a symbol. Included also is a sense of affirmation and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice that which stands in the way of the deepest possible 
direction by our unconscious selves. 

The fervency or passion by which one makes the request to the 
dream source determines the response one gets. There must be a 
concentration of energy and feeling, an openness to personal need, 
sincerity, integrity, and a receptivity to what comes in the night. 
Look also for synchronistic events to occur in the outer world 
as part of the response. 
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After the request is made, write down anything that comes into 
consciousness the next morning, whether it is a dream or not. 

Do not reject any dream, dream fragment or other thought. The 
answer might lie in a visual symbol that pops into your head. 

We do not control the night. We are given the night to "let 
go" in and what happens is not our choice and only partly our making. 
Perhaps it will take several days of dream incubating to get a 
response. If we do not feel as though we are receiving a response, 
that, too, has significance. 

Dreamwork is the next stage in working with the dream which 
comes. Ask yourself: 


(1) How is the dream a response to my incubated question? 
(2) How is the dream not a response? 
(3) What is the question to which this dream is a response? 


Perhaps it will be necessary to expand the dream's dynamics 
through dialogue or any of the many dreamwork methods. Finally, 
ask yourself: What choices and directions can I create out of this 
experience? 

"Dream Incubation" has the value of being specific to the individ- 
ual since it comes directly out of his or her own depths. A dream 
which comes by "Dream Incubation" can be so vivid and direct that 
the dreamer knows deeply, at a feeling level, what the response 
has been to his or her request. But, never throw your own 
choice-making or consciousness to the winds and say, "The dream 
told me what to do." A dream is only a possibility and never a 
certainty. It is there in order to help you create meaning. 


Dream Incubation Procedure - 
(1) List the major questions you have concerning a picture. 
(2) Choose from this list one central specific question. 


(3) List all of the various choices which are possible solutions 
to the problem question. 


(4) Write a short statement, or evocation, that puts your question 
in the form of a direct request for a dream on the subject 
from "the dream source." 


(5) Just before sleep, meditate on your question and on your request 
for a dream about it. Repeat it a number of times in meditation 
and as you fall asleep. 


(6) If possible, maintain peripheral consciousness while asleep 
about your guestion and the fact that you are dreaming. Prime 
yourself also to awaken right at the end of your dream and 
write it down. 


(7) Upon awakening, write your dream down and/or anything which comes 
into your head. If the dream seems incomplete, try to fall 
asleep and dream the dream onward by re-entering your dream 
and seeing its events again. 
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(8) Do whatever dreamwork is appropriate with your dream. Remember, 
it is important to compare your original request with the actual 
dream you receive. 


(9) If you do not receive or remember a dream, continue the procedure 
for three nights. If you still do not receive a dream, then make 
your choices anyway and record the dreams which appear after your 
choice. They may bear directly on your choice in one way or 
another. You might also create an imaginary dream as the 
response to your incubation question. It may be significant. 


(10) Finally, take your dream and relate it to the picture you are 
analyzing. Integrate the information from your dream with the 
rest of your analysis and see what dreams come as a result. 


"Dream Incubation" works quite well but there are some problems 
which are inherent in its use. You must have skill in dream inter- 
pretation. And, because it is easy to misinterpret a dream, this 
method seems to work best as a check on other methods. However, 
if you use "Dream Incubation" on more than one night, as recommended, 
and the interpretations of your dreams are similar, then your analysis 
is probably correct. 


The Use Of Synchronicity Systems In Picture Interpretation - 


The use of the I Ching and other Synchronicity Systems, to 
help in the analysis of pictures, is based upon research and 
experimental studies that I have been carrying out since the early 
1970's. But, records indicate that the I Ching was used for the 
purpose of dream interpretation, by the ancient Chinese, as long 
ago as 450 B.C.. And, in the 20th century, the psychiatrist Carl 
Jung used the I Ching in dream therapy for approximately 30 years. 

Two important similarities, between dreams and visual images, 
suggest that Synchronicity Systems can be useful in the analysis 
of pictures. First of all, both dreams and visual images use symbols 
to express ideas or feelings that emanate from the unconscious. 
Secondly, the symbols of dreams and the symbolic answers of 
Synchronicity Systems originate from the same source within us. 

In dream incubation, we are able to ask our "higher self" a question — 
and obtain a symbolic answer to our question in return. Synchronicity 
systems work in much the same way. If we meditate on our question, 
while consulting the oracle, we are able to tap the unconscious 

source of wisdom that lies deep within us — and receive a symbolic 
response. 

The procedure that I follow, when using the I Ching with visual 
images, is to contemplate or meditate on the photograph (which 
I keep before me) for a short period of time. Then, I concentrate 
on my question and keep it in mind during the entire process of 
casting the hexagram. After the response of the I Ching has been 
noted and recorded, that response should be analyzed in relation 
to the visual image. 

When using this procedure, it is important that you understand 
how to use the I Ching (or other Synchronicity Systems) effectively. 
And, it is important that this procedure be used along with other, 
more traditional methods for reading a picture, in order to insure 
that a comprehensive, accurate, and insightful reading will result. 
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The use of Synchronicity Systems can yield insightful associations 
about a visual image and it can help to insure that you are really 
on track. These "Systems" can provide insight about: the idea 
or feeling expressed by a picture, the mental atmosphere surrounding 
the artist or photographer, and information about various 
relationships within a picture. They can also help us to bypass 
obstacles to understanding and they can reveal what else we should 
know about a picture that we might be unaware of. After seeing 
an I Ching analysis of one of his photographs, Minor White wrote 
me a letter on April 13, 1970 stating: "The I Ching version of 
the photograph is quite accurate! There is something in you that 
knew that. Otherwise the YE could not have interpreted accurately. 
How strange the YE is. It somehow gives voice to that something 
in us that knows everything there is to know!" 


For detailed information about the use of Synchronicity Systems 
in photography and art, see my book: 


Understanding Pictures: Theories, Exercises, and Procedures. 
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CAPTION FOR PHOTOGRAPH #1018 


Look carefully at this photograph. Take as much time as you need. 

We pick up more from the unconscious scanning of art than we are 
consciously aware of — and we do so more efficiently. No detail, 

no matter how seemingly insignificant, should be overlooked because 

it may be important to the meaning of a picture. We should study 
every detail that might be useful to our understanding of a picture — 
whether we are consciously aware of what it might mean or not. 


Now, rotate the photograph. As you rotate the photograph, different 
embedded, animal-like creatures emerge. What does each group of 
animals suggest to you? 


A picture's title can often help us to form appropriate associations. 
If you knew that the photograph were part of a series entitled: 
"Landscapes Of Outer Space," What would the picture suggest then? 
Perhaps, the groups of animal-like life-forms might suggest the 

idea that different kinds of life-forms exist in outer space. 





CAPTION FOR PHOTOGRAPH #1068 
Association - 


The subject suggests a large sea creature that resembles a large 
caterpillar in appearance. It contains areas that suggest parts 
of various unusual animals. There is a head-like part near its 

right extremity that suggests a dog-like head. At the opposite 

end is a snake-like appendage. This appendage appears to be the 
creature's tail. 


Below the creature are fish-like creatures which suggest primordial 
life-forms. 


Since the background is dark, there is a suggestion of primitive 
and unusual life-forms that exist within the cosmos. 


Amplification - 


We associate caterpillars as elemental creatures that exist in 

this state before their transformation into a butterfly. Therefore, 
the large caterpillar resembling creature, and the primitive appearing 
fish-like forms below it, suggest primordial life forms that exist 
somewhere in the cosmos or in outer space. But, there is a suggestion 
that evolution and change to a higher life-form may come in time. 
While the form that creatures may have in outer space can resemble 
life-forms that are familiar to us — nevertheless they are not 

the same. 


The dog-like head appearing within the ring at the head of the 


creature could serve to guide the creature. (In Christian symbolism, 
derived from the function of the sheep-dog, the dog can symbolize 
the guarding and guiding of flocks.) The snake-like appendage 


could symbolize the serpent which stands at the very beginning 
of the evolutionary scale. It helps serve to symbolize what is 
unusual, incomprehensible and mysterious. 


The fish-like creatures can symbolize cyclical birth and re-birth 
within the cosmos. If the photograph is inverted, there is a creature 
that seems to resemble a goat just above the creature's tail. fThis 
goat-like form could symbolize force and fertility that exist within 
the cosmos. 


Black is associated with a primitive stage of human development 

when barbarity was triumphant. And, it can symbolize the existence 
of a state in which opposites existed and a series of sudden changes 
can occur. A balanced state, due to a uniform state of tension, 
does not exist. It can also be associated with the element water. 
Therefore, while the creature somewhat suggests a very large 
caterpillar-like creature in appearance — it is most likely that 

it is a form of sea life that exists along with other primordial 
water creatures. And, all of these life-forms may in time transform 
in one way or another. 











CAPTION FOR ALIEN LIFE-FORM LIKE PHOTOGRAPH 


When we look at a picture, the associations that we experience 
should only be considered as possibilities which are yet to be 
explored. Associations, in order to be valid, need to be tied-in 
to the form, content, and symbols of a work of art. And, the most 
valid associations will find support in historical facts and the 
intention of the artist as well. It is especially difficult to 

be sure of the validity of our associations when looking at 
non-objective art because of the danger of projecting things from 
our own unconscious upon the image. This example shows us how 

we can use a non-traditional and little known procedure in order 
to trigger valid associations — or to see if we are on track with 
associations that we might already have. 


Sometimes, pictures are messages from the subconscious Of. the artist — 
not unlike dreams. They may visually express unfulfilled wishes — 

or they may symbolize something that the artist is facing in life. 

One reasonable association that we might make, concerning this 
particular picture, is that the picture looks like some alien 

life-form from outer space which blocks our path or confronts us. 

But, what might such a symbol mean for the artist? 


When we don't know the artist's personal associations and intentions, 
or when we lack historical facts that might help us, there is a need 
for guidance in order to make sure that our associations are on track. 
We can seek this guidance from our own unconscious by means of 
synchronicity systems — such as the I Ching, Tarot, or Runes. 

The psychiatrist Carl Jung used the I Ching for approximately thirty 
years in the dream therapy of his patients in order to help them 

to better understand their dreams. Records show that the ancient 
Chinese used the I Ching as an aid to understanding dreams as long 
ago as 450 B.C.. And, this approach can be very helpful in trying 

to understand art as well. 


When questioned concerning the subconscious reason that this picture 
was made, the I Ching responded that: it is a time of separating 
paths. Old skins must be shed and outmoded relationships discarded. 
A “peeling away" is called for. It signifies that events have not 
yet come to a conclusion but are nearing completion. The evolution 
is not yet complete. The photographer may become isolated from 

the familiar but if he comes to something that is fundamentally 

a part of his being, in which he trusts completely, he will overcome 
the dangers of his isolation, he will achieve his aim. 


Thus, the alien-like form might symbolize some creative new form 
which needs to be confronted. And, the darkness, out of which 

this form is emerging, may symbolize that this creative new form 
exists in the unconscious. And so, the picture does not portray 

a space creature in outer space — but rather some new creative 

form that exists in the unconscious of the artist. The photographer's 
psyche was apparently seeking the release of new creative forms 

in the artist's work. 


After analyzing this photograph, discussions with the photographer 
confirmed that the I Ching analysis was quite accurate. When this 
photograph was made, the photographer was agonizing over whether 

or not he should go off in a new direction with his creative work. 
Therefore, it appears that the corresponding associations were valid. 








